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UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SPRING QUARTER 
Registration, March 22, 1933 


Students at Howard University do best work 
in the Spring Quarter, according to report just 
released by the United States Department of 
the Interior, Office of Education. Applicants may 
register for full credit at the beginning of any 
quarter in the Colleges of Liberal Arts, Educa- 
tion, Applied Science, and the Schools of Music 
and Religion. 


Each quarter represents a complete unit of 
work so that students unable to attend con- 
secutive quarters may temporarily withdraw 
without injury to their records. Such arrange- 
ment according to the United States Bureau 
of Education, “affords higher educational ad- 
vantages to Negro youth .. . that would not be 
available otherwise.” 


For further information write 


THE REGISTRAR 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Washington, D. C. 


Wriversity 


Fully accredited Liberal Arts College 
with Highest Academic Standards 


Strategic Location between North and 
South amid Healthful Surroundings 


Exceptional Opportunities for Prepar- 
ing for Medicine, Teaching and 
Other Professions 


Graduates Have Unsurpassed Record 
for Achievement and Success 


Theological Course Leading to Degree 
of Bachelor of Sacred Theology 


Address: 
WM. HALLOCK JOHNSON, President 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Chester County, Pennsylvania 


R. R. Moton, Principal William L. Dawson, Director 


MUSIC YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 


Demand increases for teachers of public school music, 
band and orchestra leaders in private and public 
schools, choir directors, organists, piano instructors and 
concert artists. 


THE TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Offers full courses in the theory of music, in composi- 
tion, and the technique of piano, voice, violin, band 
instruments and pipe organ, along with special courses 
in public school music, leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Music. 


THE CHOIR, ORCHESTRA, BAND 
MALE CHORUS AND GIRLS GLEE CLUB 


Provide experience in solo and ensemble work through 
private rehearsal and public concerts on the campus 
and on tours in neighboring cities. 


A COMPETENT FACULTY 


Twelve teachers, all with thorough training in America’s 
leading conservatories and some with private masters 
in Europe, besides extensive experience on the concert 
stage and in professional organizations. 


For information write 
William L. Dawson, Director A. J. Neely, Registrar 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALA. 


Bennett College For Women 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


A college of liberal arts giving training 
in the Liberal Arts, Home Economics and 
in Education for High School and Ele- 
mentary teachers. 

A progressive college for students of 
discriminating parents. 


For further information address 


THE REGISTRAR 


MORGAN COLLEGE 


(Co-educational) BALTIMORE, MD. 

LOCATION—College town between North and Sourh. 

COURSES—Semester credit system. B.A. and B.S. 
Degrees, Music. 

RATING—Accredited by the Middle States Associa 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools,—the State 
Board of Education in Maryland and _ other 
States.—the Regents of the University of New 
York.—American Medical Association. 


SITE—S) acres, beautiful scenery, athletic fields. 

DORMITORIES—Equipped and supervised. 

REGISTRATION—First semester Sept. 18th; 
second semester Jan. 29th. 

SUMMER SCHOOL—Five weeks; 
June 26th—July 29th. 


For Information Address: 
EDWARD N. WILSON, Registrar 
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St. Augustine’s College 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


Founded 1867 Conducted under Auspices of the Episcopal Church 


A College Preparatory Depart- A four year accredited College Course is 
ment, Training School for Nurses offered leading to degrees of B. A. and B. S., 
and School for Religious and So- including Pre-medical work and Teacher 
cial Workers are connected with ‘Training for State High School Teachers’ 
the College. certificates. 


Thorough Training, Healthy Environment, Christian Influences. 
For Catalog and Information write the Registrar, 


FORE On 


St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N. C. 


BETHUNE-COOKMAN COLLEGE 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


“A School of Personality” 


Junior College — Teacher Training — High School 
Fine, Industrial and Manual Arte, 
Music and Physical Education 


INDIVIDUAL GUIDANCE 
CULTURAL ENVIRONMENT 
MODERN FACILITIES 
EFFICIENT FACULTY 
HIGH CHRISTIAN IDEAES 


Approved as a Junior College by State and 
Sectional Accrediting Agencies 
MARY McLEOD BETHUNE, President 


Atlanta University 
Atlanta, Georgia 
GRADUATE COURSES 


Leading to the degree of 
Master of Arts 


For information address 


JOHN HOPE, President 


KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Standard college courses 
Strong department of music 
Wholesome athletic interests 
Good gymnasium 

Excellent location 

Reasonable expense 


Full credit given for work toward securing 
teachers’ certificator in State. 

For catalog and other information write the 
President or the Dean. 


The ATLANTA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Good Paying Jobs for Trained Negroes 
in Social Work 


THE ATLANTA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WURK 


Gives training in every branch of technical Social 

Work and in addition offers special preparation for 

the especial problems which confront social workers 
in Negro Communities. 


For Further Information, Address the Director 
FORRDSTER B. WASHINGTON, A. M. 
247 Henry St., S.W. Atlanta, Georgia 


WILEY COLLEGE 


MARSHALL, TEXAS 
OLDEST COLLEGE FOR NEGROES 
WEST OF MISSISSIPPI 


Beautiful, Well-Kept Grounds; Ample Dormitory 
Space; Up-te-Date Class Rooms and Laboratories. 


Highly Trained Faculty; Extra-Curricular 
Activities Duly Stressed. 


Sogou as a Senior College by Accrediting 
gencies, State and National. 


A CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
M. W. DOGAN, President 


Johnson C. Smith University 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 


AN “A” CLASS COLLEGE AND A STANDARD 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY FOR MEN ONLY 
Faculty composed of men representing some of the 
best Colleges and Universities of the Country. Ideal 


location, seventy-five acres of land, twenty-two build- 
ings, first class equipment and large endowment. 


For Further information write 


H. L. McCROREY, President 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27, 1932. 
KINCKLE JONES REPORTS. 

The name “The National Urban 
League” does not convey to many! 
the purpose of this organization. 
But when it is known that KINCKLE | j 
Jones is its administrative secre- | 
tary, its identity is better recog-; 
nized. The league is concerned with 
| spreading the knowledge of condi- : 

i tions under which +9" live and | 
, work in the cities to which they | 
have migrated in such vast numbers | 
in the last three decades. Twenty-/ 
five years ago the late WILLIAM H. 
BALDWIN, president of the Long Is- 
land Railroad, appreciating the sig- | 
nificance of this migration, began 
with the help of two small commit- 
tees to aid this multitude from the 

fields and the villages of the South 

‘in coping with their new problems, 

; especially in this city. 

' Mr. BALDWIN long since died, but 
| Evcene KINCKLE JoNes (an M. A. 
of Cornell in the Social Sciences), | 
who was made the executive secre- 
tary with a budget of $2,500, has 
. carried on and has had a great part 
in making the league an agency of 
national usefulness, especially in the 
last three years. It had a well- 
rounded program as ready for such 
emergencies as if designed ex- 
pressly to meet them. It was pre- 
pared with the essential facts. It 
was in touch with intelligent, public- 
spirited Negroes throughout the 
United States from coast to coast. 
It had the records of competent, | 
trained and experienced colored 
workers—many of them trained by 
the league through its fellowships. 
And it placed at once its own staffs 
at the command of community com- 
mittees in coordinating relief and 

job-placing. 

It has been more than ever peces- 
sary to cultivate inter-racial good- 
will because of the more intense 
competition for employment grow- 
ing out of the hard times. In this 
respect particularly the league has 
exerted a wholesome influence. The 
Negro’s plight has been made gen- 
erally known. There have been re- 
ports from time to time, as Mr. 


Evening Pos! 
FOUNDED 18061 
CY ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


Sunday by New York Wi | 


da 
t, Inc West Bt. , New York, WHiteball 4 
CYRUS H. CURTIS, Presipent 


Joba C. Martin, Vice-President t and Treasurer 
Charles A. Tyler, Secretary 


Editor—Julian S. Mason 
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AIDING THE NEGRO 


“The League's free employment bureau 


reported placements totaling 2,893 men 
and women in general work, 534 workers 
in‘ jobs never before held by Negroes, 
158 persons through a special Fraternal 


' Committee. There were 1,640 colored 


persons who had their jobs saved by 
adjustments. ... The Chicago Urban 
League has served as a clearing house 
for activities of all kinds ministering to 
the colored people during the depres- 
sion.” “The Detroit Urban League... . 
interceded with employers to place as 
many of their old employees as possible. 
Most of the jobs filled were temporary, 
yet the total number of men and women 


placed was 1,082. The League's office | 
was the clearing house for every possible | 


kind of social difficulty.” These two 
quotations are extracted from a pam- 
| phlet entitled “The Urban League in the 
' Economic Crisis,” bejng the annual re- 
port of the National Urban League. They 
' give only a hint of the intelligent, intense 
and comprehensive activities of this 
| organization, which has accomplished 
much for the improvement of the rela- 
tions between the races and the condi- 
tions under which Negroes live and work 
| in cities. This effort is one of the most 
heartening of our time. 


| JONES says, of neglect, but “ the ex- 
“posure of these indignities has in 
“every case resulted in improve- 
“ment in the treatment if not the 
“total elimination of discrimina- 
“ tion.” 

Though the Negro has relatively 
suffered most during this period in- 
dustrially, KINCKLE JONES, who 
knows his people, in the cities espe- 
cially, as well as any one else, ex- 
vresses the opinion that “ possibly 
“his spirit has been the most hope- 
“ful.” This is due in some measure 
to his confident temperament. What- 
ever his troubles, some day he's 
“gonna put on shoes.” Rut the | 
league has had much to do with 
keeping up that spirit. 


Please mention Orrortuntty, Journal of Negro Life, to our Advertisers 


There are several 
ways you can help the 
National Urban League 
in its work. If you are 
willing to lend a hand 


kindly fill out this 
blank and mail it 
today. 


National Urban League, 


1133 Broadway, 
New York City. 


I am interested in your 
work. Let me know how I 
can help. 


Name 
City 


AUNTY—by J. W. Hardrick 


Shown at the Art Center in the Exhibition of the Work of Negro Artists, under the auspices 
of the Harmon Foundation, February 20th to March 4th, 1933. 
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NEWS dispatches from Detroit depict 

Eddie Tolan, Olympic Champion, in 
the 100 and 200 metre races, as disillu- 
sioned and dis- 
heartened, his 
dreams of study- 
ing medicine fading before the harsh re- 
alities of a monotonous job, which offers 
little hope for anything except a meager 
pension after a life time of labor as a file 
clerk in the city service. 

One can readily understand this feeling 
of despair, which assails Tolan as he settles 
down to the humdrum of making a living 
at a task which must be classed as ordinary. 
But yesterday the roar of massed thousands 
thundered in his ears and the plaudits of 
a great nation were heaped upon his head. 
He was the idol of his country and the pride 
of his race. To what might he not aspire? 
Medicine, law,—everything was within his 
reach. Today, less than a year after his 
name had been flashed around the world, 
he perforce must accept a job, which he 
was able to secure only after extraordinary 
effort had been exerted in his behalf. 

One can understand how a young man 
who has attained the dizzy heights of pop- 
ular acclaim that Tolan reached might in 
an unguarded moment give expression to 
the anguish which follows thwarted hopes. 
But it is difficult to believe that Tolan who 
exhibited such amazing qualities of courage, 
patience and endurance in the stern com- 
petition of the Olympics, will evade the 
sterner challenge of life. For he is of a race 
whose history in America has been the story 
of an unceasing battle against almost un- 
conquerable odds. That Tolan should 
have worn the colors of the University of 
Michigan and represented his country in 
the greatest of all athletic contests is the re- 
sult of the patience, courage, and the un- 
bending will of thousands of unsung name- 
less blacks who had faith in themselves and 
in those who were to come after them. They 
knew only the harsh discipline of slavery, 


What Doth It Profit? 


but their dreams had no boundaries save 
the stars. 

These are difficult and uncertain times. A 
job, any kind of a job, is a boon to be thank- 
ful for. But whatever it may be it need not 
mark the limit of any man’s ambitions. 


PATIENCE — Patience — the announce- 
ment of the judges and the winner of 
the Opportunity Literary Award will be 
published in a 
The Opportunity Awards forthcoming is- 
sue of Oppor- 
tunity. The editorial committee and the 
editor are one in insisting that only out- 
standing literary personages shall sit in 
judgment on the creative efforts of those 
whose manuscripts were entered in this 
competition. 
“I HATE the rich and the powerful!” Thus 
Zangara explained his mad attempt on 
the life of the President-elect, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Such _ bitterness, 
thank heaven, has never 
been in the credo of Amer- 
ica’s Negro citizens. And in all the long 
history of repression and oppression which 
the Negro has suffered since 1619, there has 
been no evidence that the poison of hate 
has ever corroded his soul. In Miami, where 
Zangara hurled his venom out through the 
muzzle of a pistol, there was no prejudice 
directed against him because of his origin, 
no discrimination in public places—nor in 
employment. In that vast crowd which 
greeted the President he could find a place 
of vantage in order to fulfill his deadly pur- 
pose. But no black faces were there, at least 
where they could see and be seen. For 
Miami has a black code rigidly enforced 
against its citizens of African descent which 
reserves for them the back places in educa- 
tion, in employment, in life. Even so, there 
is no hatred among Miami’s brown Ameri- 
cans, no hatred, but faith in Democracy 
and in America. 
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Life and Death Among Negroes in.New Jersey 


By Ira peA. Rem 


5 of every 100 persons in the population. 


7 of every 100 births. 


9 of every 100 persons in tuberculosis sanatoria. 


72 
| 
: 8 of every 100 deaths. 
12 of every 100 infant deaths. 
>- Ld u i | —4 pA | bend = = ‘4 
i” 20 of every 100 deaths from tuberculosis. 
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The Forgotten Man in Europe and America 


S a member of the American “minority” 
groups I cannot but thoroughly sympa- 
thize with the tribulations of all others who 
are in the same situation. Consequently, every 
time that I revisit my native country in Cen- 
tral Europe, I always gladly deal with this 
serious question in my lectures and articles 
from viewpoint which 


By Joseru S. Rovcex 


on Europe was the United States. * The great- 
est objection to them is not the fact that these 
states should protect their minorities, but that 
only certain states are required to protect their 
minorities. The problem can be summarized 
in a nut-shell from the arguments of Dr. 
Edouard Benes, whose frequent speeches in the 
League of Nations have the 


undoubtedly might be con- 
sidered as quite prejudicial 


by a hundred percenter, but Herein Professor Roucek 


which, after all, is determ- 
ined by my own experiences 
—many of which have been 
disheartening and distress- 


I hope that I am right in 
my generalization if I say 
that the European always 
points in such discussions 


America. 


makes some interesting com- 
parisons of the status of minor- 
ity groups in Europe and that 
ing to the highest degree.’ of the black minority in 


—The Editor. 


following tenor: “Either the 
system for the protection of 
minorities is good, and then 
it should be extended to 
every member of the League 
of Nations, or it is not. If 
not, why impose it on cer- 
tain states?” 

Another interesting point 
is that during the discus- 
sions of this problem in the 
Peace Conference in 1919, 
the Japanese delegation 


with a sense of amusement to 
the treatment of the colored 
race in America, as contrasted to the legal and 
theoretical basis of our constitutional docu- 
ments. Such a point of derision has several rea- 
sons for it, no doubt the most important being 
the attitude of the United States to the League 
of Nations and the repayment of the war debts. 
Hence any suitable criticism always suffices to 
the average European critic. 


But, going a step further in our analysis, 
we can discover that the Central and Eastern 
European countries are burdened by the so- 
called “Minorities Treaties,” which impose cer- 
tain definite limitations on them regarding their 
treatment of “inhabitants” of these countries 
“who differ from the majority of the popula- 
tion in race, language or religion.” In addi- 
tion, the League of Nations has the right to 
look after the enforcement of the Treaties 
and an elaborate system for this purpose has 
been put into operation. * 


But it must be emphasized at this point that 
these minorities treaties were put into opera- 
tion quite against the wishes and objections of 
these countries concerned. The major power 
which had so much to do with their imposition 


1See the author’s forthcoming article in “Sociology 
and Social Research,” entitled, “The Problems of Assimi- 
lation: A Record of Personal Experiences.” 

2 See “The Working of the Minorities System Under 
the League of Nations,” Orbis Publishing Co., Prague, 
1929, by the author. 


asked for the so-called Ja- 
panese “equality” clause, stating that “matters 
of religion and race could well go together.” 
But here the idealism of our statesmen balked 
and the proposal was defeated. 

Let us now contrast the whole system, espe- 
cially from the viewpoint of the colored minor- 
ities in America. In Europe the minorities are 
there, most of them against their own wishes. 
They were transferred together with the trans- 
ference of the new territories whether they liked 
it or did not like it. Therefore the psycholo- 
gical attitude is very often quite hateful 
and unreconciled. While the “colored” race 
can be easily determined in America by its 
color, in Europe there are endless disputes 
about such problems as defined differently from 
the viewpoint of the state and the minorities 
composing it. Furthermore these minorities 
can, and do, complain frequently to the League 
of Nations and then the matter of their treat- 
ment becomes a subject of public discussions 
in the League of Nations. That cannot be done 
by the American minorities. Furthermore, when 
the situation becomes too intolerant for a min- 
ority in Europe, it can always migrate, in the 
last resort, to the country it prefers. But where 
can our colored minority emigrate? 

This point illustrates another comparison. 


3 See the volume above and M. J. Kohler, “The World 
and the Protection of Racial and Religious Minorities,” 
in L. Luzzatti, “God in Freedom,” The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1930, pp. 735 ff. 
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Though the European minorities treaties use 
the word “race,” actually in most cases “race” 
is identified with “nationality.” In other words, 
most of the European minorities consider them- 
selves as minorities because they are bound to- 
gether by a psychological tie—the feeling of 
belonging to a national group. But in America, 
does not the whole background—the education, 
the place of birth, the feeling—make the “col- 
ored” people Americans? 

From another point of view the actual treat- 
ment of the European minorities is similar to 
that in America. In spite of all these interna- 
tional and often national provisions (not in 
every case have these international provisions 
been incorporated into the constitutions) the 
treatment of the minorities is often contradic- 
tory to all intents of the law. It is just 
as evaded as in America. In Czechoslovakia, we 
have a proverb for it: “When you want to beat 
a dog, a stick is always easy to be found.” 
At the present time this mistreatment is espe- 
cially due to the terrible economic situation. 
Consider the vast illiterate masses of Central 
Europe. Any kind of a demagogue and politi- 
cian can easily rouse them by pointing out that 
their economic misery is due to the “conspir- 
acy” of “foreign aliens.” Thus we hear of the 
periodic “pogroms” and riots against the Jews 
in Poland and elsewhere. This is also caused by 
frequent appeals of these minorities to the 
League of Nations. The ruling majorities sim- 
ply do not like to have their “dirty linen” 
washed under the supervision of the League 
of Nations and frequently the complaints make 
the situation worse instead of better. 

If I may mention my personal impressions, it 
seems to me that the “colored” minorities are 
treated in America from quite a different atti- 
tude than their “nationalistic” counterparts in 
Europe. In the North of the United States, 
at least, I do not sense any violent feeling of 
antagonism and hatred, but rather that of am- 
usement, occasional sympathy, and often pure 
disinterestedness. But talk to a member of a 
majority or a minority in Europe, and you will 
hear epithets, curses and abuses. Take a 
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Macedonian and mention the word “Serbian” 
to him. The Macedonian does not stop 
at words and explains his arguments, as we sce 
frequently in newspapers, with bullets, bombs, 
and other forms of violence. I know, of 
course, of occasional lynchings in this country 
and of the Ku Klux Klan. But—correct me if 
I am not right—are not such occasions exce})- 
tions rather than periodic happenings? 


I remember that from the days of my youth we 
had only two colored persons in Prague, Cze- 
choslovakia, before and after the World War. 
One of them learned our Czechoslovak lang- 
uage, which is quite an accomplishment, I dare 
say, and his amiability and good spirit 
made him a most valuable asset to his em- 
ployer. In fact the coffee-house, where he was 
employed, was the place to be visited by every- 
body who came to visit Prague from the prov- 
inces, in order to get acquainted with the jolly 
Frantisek. 


After the War Prague has been revisited by 
numerous colored jazz bands and singers. The 
performances have been attended by great 
throngs, which filled the auditoriums to the last 
place. So even today, the Czechoslovak will re- 
peat to me his admiration for the colored per- 
formers as he had heard them. (By the way, 
the performance of Josephine Baker was too 
strong for them). And he will then get on the 
subject of the treatment of the colored minori- 
ties in America and express his sympathy for 
them as well as his derision for the way 
Americans handle the problem. But ask him 
about the treatment of the European minori- 
ties, and in the second breath he will reiterate 
that there is no comparison at all. 


May I conclude with this personal observa- 
tion? I think that the Negro is much better 
off than J am. I must go around always tell- 
ing everybody that everything is just perfect 
in this country. If I don’t—well, you have 


heard those famous last words: “If you don’t 
like it over here, why don’t you go back where 
you came from?” Can anybody tell that to 
you? 
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One of the Groups Middletown Left Out 


L Pa ee » situated in one of the smallest 

and richest of the Pennsylvania Counties, 
has a population of nearly 10,000, 368 of 
whom are Negroes. They live in two distinct 
sections, east and west of the main Avenue. The 
section west of the Avenue is the older and 
more conservative, and recently it has been in- 
vaded by neweomers. The old 


By Lituan Ruoapes 


Jewish persuasion, put through a building 
operation on Belton Avenue, which resulted in 
the erection of 22 attractive two-story houses 
of gray stone, with sunny porches and ample 
front lawns. In order to facilitate sales, a col- 
ored Baptist preacher was secured as the agent 
and his generous commission came out of the 

exorbitant prices charged 


residents speak with regret for houses. 

of the “good old days” be- This study is a picture of In L in 1916, a 
fore so many strangers set- L before the depression. prosperous colored family 
tled on Belton and Unity Today only three or four of the from the city bought the 


Avenues. 


In the “good old days,” 


there were just ten col- 
ored families on Unity Ave- 
nue and fifteen on Belton 
Avenue, all of whom lived be- 
low the “bend.” Above the 


men have work and about five 
of the women, in this particular 
to be exact, in the year 1912, section. All but six have lost 
their houses. In many of the 
homes the telephone has been 
disconnected and the gas and 
electricity have been cut off. 
—The Editor. 


third house from the corner 
around the “bend” on Bel- 
ton Avenue. Immediately in 
frantic haste, the two white 
families on either side put up 
for sale signs on their homes, 
and in less than six months’ 
time, they were occupied by 
colored families who paid 


“bend” there were five white 
families who lived in large 
and handsome houses. The colored families may 
be classed as belonging to the upper level of 
the working class group. They were industrious 
and thrifty and all owned or were buying their 
homes. One passing through the street at any 
time could not help but be impressed with one 
fact, i. e., the neighborhood did not possess the 
unkempt, run-down-at-the-heel appearance usu- 
ally associated with colored neighborhoods. Re- 
pairs were made when needed, houses were well 
painted, and the front lawns were tended with 
care. The interiors of many of the houses were 
furnished attractively and with surprising good 
taste. Frequent contact with the better homes 
of their own group as well as with the aristo- 
cratic homes of some of the whites for whom 
they worked, had been a main source of inspir- 
ation. 


Between colored L............... and Middletown’s 
better working class group, we find some simi- 
larity. They both get up in the morning and 
go to work about the same hour, and they both 
return about the same time in the evening to 
about the same kind of homes. They go to 
church, to the movies and they send their chil- 
dren to the public schools. On the surface here 
are two groups of working class people ap- 
parently similar in many respects, but when 
we study the groups more closely, we find there 
are many differences. 

In 1912 an ambitious real estate dealer of 


much larger sums for them 
than white tenants would have had to pay. 


So in 1932 we find all of Belton Avenue col- 
ored, with the exception of the two corner 
houses, one of which faced on Wycorn Avenue. 
The house facing on Belton Avenue remained 
vacant for nearly two years. Finally the own- 
er remodelled it, changing the entrance from 
Belton to Wycorn Avenue, and occupied it 
himself. Between him and his colored neighbor 
at the left, he erected a spite fence of Lom- 
bardy Poplars, as did also his white neighbor 
across the way. The newcomers to Belton 
Avenue followed the example set by the older 
residents and took a great deal of pride in the 
appearance of their homes and lawns. 


School—With a Difference 


Up until the year 1927 not a single colored 
child had been graduated from the L............. 
High School. Upon questioning the colored 
residents one was told it was all due to preju- 
dice and that the colored children were ac- 
corded such unfair and embarrassing treat- 
ment, as to cause them to drop out of high 
school during the first two years. One of the 
public-spirited men, he who first occupied one 
of the houses beyond the “bend” took it upon 
himself to make an investigation in order to 
find out the real truth of the matter. As a 
result, he found the trouble to be with the col- 
ored students themselves. A number of them 
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grew discouraged after a year or two in the 
high school because they could not have as 
many clothes or as much spending money as 
their white classmates and so dropped out; 
others finding difficulty with one or more sub- 
jects, and hesitant about asking assistance 
from their teachers, grew discouraged and quit 
school; still others lacking incentive, and with 
no one at home to encourage, push and urge 
them on, gave up the fight. This man got in 
touch with the few colored students then in 
the high school and tried to inspire them to do 
better work and to stick until they finished. 
As a result the first colored student, a girl, 
graduated in 1927. Since then three others 
have finished. At the present time there are 
eight colored students in the L................ High 
School, one freshman, three sophomores, three 
juniors, and one senior. 


A Citizens’ Committee is the direct result 
of the efforts of this same man. This group is 
composed of the more progressive parents who 
are trying to encourage the colored children 
to remain in school until they finish. A banquet 
is given annually with all the colored high 
school students and graduates as guests of 
honor. Members of the school board, and teach- 
ers of the L.................... High School are invited 
also, and thus a friendly, cooperative spirit is 
created between the two groups. 


Leisure—with An “If” 


If your skin is of the right hue, it is an open 
sesame to all the leisure time pursuits in L.......... m 
If not, you keep within your own group 
and save yourself embarrassment. However, 
after the L................ Theatre was built, its open- 
ing was looked forward to with eager antici- 
pation by the school children of all ages. Free 
tickets had been distributed and on the big day 
when they were presented, the colored children 
were told they had the wrong tickets for ad- 
mission. Later several adults were told very 
politely that the house was sold out. So taking 
the hint, colored L................ dug down among its 
meagre pennies and rode into the city on Sat- 
urday nights to see its favorite show at the 

ea. Theatre, Jewish owned, but with all 
colored employees. A year or so later the 
| ee Theatre changed management and the 
new owners realized that white L.......... too 
continued to motor into the city for its movie 
shows. Receipts were falling off and expendi- 
tures mounting. In devious ways it was made 
known to colored L............... that the new man- 
agement welcomed colored patrons. For once 
those of a dusky hue felt the urge of race pride 
and refused to patronize the theatre that had 
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once turned them down, and so continued their 
weekly trips to the city. 

Every home has a radio and all but three 
have automobiles. Middletown and L........... 
see the same shows, hear the same programs 
over the radio, and go to distant points in auto- 
mobiles to parties, picnics, and “just to see the 
sights.” It is an avenue of escape from the 
hum-drum of every day living. 

Little Miss Colored L......... comes back 
from the movies with new ideas of dress, of 
arranging the hair, of furnishing the home, 
and with new ideas of love making. 

When white Middletown comes back from an 
extended auto trip, the talk is of the pleasant 
incidents connected with it. Colored L 
talks, among other things, of the “Jim-Crow- 
ism” it encounters at times at rest camps and 
service stations, and long discussions ensue 
over the race problem and a probable way out. 

Colored L................ does not do much reading 
of books aside from a few borrowed from the 
public library. The daily and Sunday papers 
are read in each home, and in addition each 
one reads Philadelphia’s one big weekly colored 
newspaper, and one or two colored magazines. 
Thus they are exposed to the thoughts and 
opinions of the better element of the group. 
They read of notable achievements of a few 
members of their own race, and thus are fos- 
tered race pride and race consciousness. Nu- 
merous instances of prejudice and discrimina- 
tion are also brought to their attention with 
the result that ever and anon they ponder the 
race problem with all its accompanying ills. 

A few families subscribe to the Pictorial 
Review, Ladies Home Journal, Time, Saturday 
Evening Post and Good Housekeeping. Quite 
a number read back numbers which have been 
given to them by some family for whom they 
work. The ads in these magazines have their 
effect and certain soap which rids one of body 
odors, and another which helps one keep that 
schoolgirl complexion, various powders, deodor- 
ants, and perfumes ; the remedy for the ailment 
even our best friend won’t tell us about, and 
the flakes which make changing one’s undies 
daily, an economy, and many of the other one 
hundred and one highly advertised products, 
are all found in the home of colored Miss 

In each home will be found one or more of 
the labor saving devices which help to cut down 
the hours spent in work, thus releasing more 
moments for rest and pleasure. Chief among 
these are the electric iron, the washer, the 
mangle and the vacuum cleaner. If any one 
needs these extra hours, it is certainly the Ne- 
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gro housewife, and she gratefully takes advan- 
tage of the respite afforded. 
“Nothing To Wear” 

Perhaps in no other instance has there been 
such a striking change as that in the matter 
of clothes among the colored people of L.............. 
particularly the younger generation. Quite fre- 
quently the phrase “I have nothing to wear” 
is heard as an excuse for not attending some 
particular function of a social nature, because 
of the lack of proper and suitable things to 
wear. No longer are the girls content to wear 
“any old thing.” They must have the latest 
in style, with the proper shoes and accessories 
to match. Loud and unbecoming colors are 
frowned upon, and the young ladies are learn- 
ing how to dress with taste and discrimination. 
The beauty parlors have done wonders in the 
way of making the hair attractive and “bad” 
hair for anyone in L.............. » young or old, is 
a thing of the past. 

In the craze for being and staying slim on the 
part of the younger generation, mothers have 
been forced to change the menus in part to 
satisfy their offspring for they will not eat the 
starchy, fatty and unwholesome food which 
is commonly served. Fruit, salads, and green 
vegetables frequently find their way to the 
tables of many a household as the result of the 
autocratic rule of the younger generation. 


The Church 

The Negro has always been deeply religious 
but there is a growing tendency on the part 
of young colored L to desert the faith 
of its fathers. Sunday morning finds few, and 
Sunday night still fewer, of the younger group 
in the pews. The auto and the close proximity 
of the city are largely responsible for this de- 
sertion, together with a growing conviction in 
the minds of the younger generation that “re- 
ligion does not get you anywhere, anyway,” 
and that it has been given too much emphasis 
by the race. There is a general sizing up of 
the older generation and its weak points are 
openly and frankly discussed. Why go to 
church, they argue, if it makes one no better 
than so and so. Others like to shock their elders 
by saying they do not believe in a “hereafter.” 
And so the church which once had so mighty a 
hold upon the race is fast losing its control 
over the younger members of the group, at 
least. Among the faithful few who do attend, 
one notices a difference in the conduct of the 
services. The old “hallelujah” meeting is be- 
ing discarded. It is not considered just the 
thing to “shout” in church or to give vent to 
one’s feelings in other ways. The Sunday 
School is graded, and the Christian Endeavor 
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meetings follow the program laid down by the 
latest publication on the subject. However, the 
church membership is falling off, even among 
the older group. People prefer to stay at home 
and listen in on a sermon over the radio, or to 
jump into their cars and go to church in the 
city, only a short distance away. Thus the 
churches (there are two of them, a Baptist 
and a Methodist) seem to be facing a precari- 
ous future. The decrease in membership causes 
a corresponding drop in the collections. As a 
result the pastor is poorly paid, and only men 
of a very mediocre type find their way to these 
small town churches. Once in a while an excep- 
tional man is sent to these posts, but his influ- 
ence is short-lived, for he is soon removed to a 
larger and better charge. 
Politics 

It is only recently that colored L.............. has 
taken any active interest in politics. Practic- 
ally none of the women either registered or 
voted. The same public-spirited citizen who 
organized the Citizen’s Committee is respons- 
ible for helping the group to realize the value 
of the ballot. Credit must be given to his wife 
also for working with him step by step and for 
arousing enthusiasm among the listless female 
voters. Various political clubs have been formed 
having as their aim a better understanding of 
the government of the borough, of the county 
and of the state and nation. Several minor 
political jobs at the court house have been 
given to some of the colored voters and many 
unemployed men have been put to work on the 
streets of the borough as the direct result of 
their leader’s influence. He seeks to render 
a real service by making the colored voter see 
the real value of his vote, and making him re- 
alize it is not just something to be bartered 
away for a few dollars or an insignificant poli- 
tical job. 

Opposed to the helpful trend in politics the 
spirit of discord raises its head once in a while 
and causes division in the ranks. The colored 
members of the club have yet to learn the value 
of unity and cooperation in any movement for 
the common good. 

Crime 

Colored L............... *s crime record has been 
almost negligible. According to the records 
there have been less than a half dozen arrests 
in the last twenty years, and these for minor 
offenses only. 


Conclusion 
Perhaps to the disinterested outsider, there 
has been little change in colored L................ dur- 


ing the past twenty years but to the close ob- 
(Continued on page 93) 
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By Evetyn S. Brown 


GEVERAL years ago, a Negro artist was 

seen at work in his studio by the late 
William E. Harmon, founder of the Harmon 
Foundation. His work showed a finish and per- 
fection that interested Mr. Harmon to the 
point of inquiring of him what his charge was 
for a portrait. The reply given seemed out of 
all proportion to the ability 


ists through travelling exhibitions, and several 
thousand each year view the work as it is shown 
in New York. Thus the art of the Negro 
which had so much to do with bringing the 
Harmon Awards into being, has very largely 
outgrown these recognitions at the presnt time 
and now stands quite apart from them in the 

program of the Foundation’s 


shown in the production, yet 
the artist said, “because I am 
a Negro I cannot command 
a price which is commensur- 
ate with the amount of train- 
ing I have had, the time con- 
sumed or perhaps the actual 
ability which I have shown in 
my production.” 

This meeting had much to 
do with the starting of the 
William E. Harmon Awards 
for Distinguished Achieve- 


mon Awards. 


America is indebted to the 
Harmon Foundation for the 
awakening of Negroes to crea- 
tive effort in the field of fine 
arts. Miss Brown recounts the 
history and growth of the Har- 


—The Editor. 


work. 


When the entries were re- 
ceived in the first year of 
the Fine Arts Award, 1926, 
they were housed in an empty 
room at the Foundation’s 
offices on Nassau Street. It 
became clear as soon as they 
were hung for the considera- 
tion of the judges, that they 
were vivid and alive, beyond 
the usual range of pictures 
submitted for judgment. As 


ment among Negroes, for 

Mr. Harmon, who had long been interested in 
the economic progress of these peoples was 
probably more impressed than ever by the ne- 
cessity of putting performance on the basis of 
its merits rather than considering it as good 
work for a Negro. The field of Fine Arts was 
but one of the eight fields of creative work 
which was considered in the series of awards 
during the five year experimental period; yet, 
in this particular division, the achievement has 
been of a more tangible nature. 

It has not been possible to show through the 
eye at one time what Negroes are doing in this 
country in farming and rural life, in education, 
in literature, in music, in science, in business or 
in religious service. One or more endeavors 
could be singled out in any of these fields and 
looked upon as outstanding and worthy of rec- 
ognition. Yet in Fine Arts, it has been possible 
for the Harmon Foundation to keep closely in 
touch with a large number of creative workers 
and to bring to the attention of the public, dur- 
ing a period of several years, the high quality 
of their productions. 

This has been accomplished through five ex- 
hibitions in New York City, one of which is now 
current, and through three travelling art show- 
ings which have visited the principal cities of 
the country, and been shown in the leading gal- 
leries. It is estimated that more than 350,000 
people have seen the productions of Negro art- 


soon as the judges had 
passed on them, it was the intention to send 
them immediately back to the artists. Word of 
the collection spread, however, through vari- 
ous channels and many people, entirely unsoli- 
cited in any way, came to see them. 

The Foundation realized that this interest 
was genuine and that another year the pic- 
tures should have a public showing. Interna- 
tional House, on upper Riverside Drive, of- 
fered a space which was open equally to white 
and colored groups and fairly central to both 
in New York. While the gallery itself was 
small, the charming cordiality of International 
House itself furnished a fine background for 
the early exhibition work. 

Neither the Foundation nor the Commission 
on Race Relations of the Federal Council of 
Churches, which was administering the Awards 
and cooperating in the exhibition, had had any 
experience in putting on an art showing; and 
yet, in those early years, workers from the two 
organizations did everything, from unpacking 
the material, through the hanging, the pub- 
licity, the making up of catalogues, and the 
final packing for reshipment to the artists. Ap- 
proximately 3,000 people attended that first 
exhibition, and the snowball of interest rolled 
larger in size. It was readily apparent that 
this was a work which would have to continue. 

After the second showing, letters from many 
sections of the country began to arrive, re- 
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questing the use of the exhibit in interracial 
projects and Negro Week programs, so that 
in 1929 a portion of the work that had been 
shown in New York was assembled and sent out 
“on the road” by the Commission on Race Re- 
lations. The following year, still more cities 
desired the exhibition, and this time there was 
a wider range of interest carrying through td 
museums and fine arts galleries along the At- 
lantic Seaboard, into the Middle West, and 
out to the Pacific Coast. This has been con- 
tinued to such an extent that two travelling 
showings were conducted during the past year, 
and in addition a portfolio of photographic re- 
productions of more than 100 selections from 
four New York exhibitions was prepared for 
clubs and small gatherings. 


In 1931 it was apparent that the small gal- 
lery of International House could not again 
be used to accommodate the large numbers who 
had indicated that they were closely following 
the development of the Negro artist. The Art 
Center, through Mr. Alon Bement the Director, 
arranged with the Foundation, for the use of 
its entire first floor and 123 productions, in- 
cluding a collection of Edward M. Bannister’s 
loaned by Dr. John Hope of Atlanta Univers- 
ity, and one of Henry O. Tanner’s loaned by 
Mr. John E. Nail and the Grand Central Gal- 
leries were displayed. 


This is the largest exhibition which the Foun- 
dation has thus far sponsored, but it was as- 
sembled at a great deal of effort, so much so, 
that the Foundation realized that an exhibition 
each year was not giving the artists sufficient 
time to study and produce, and that there 
would have to be a pause before another show- 
ing could be made. The present exhibi- 


ROBERT C. OGDEN PRIZE—$150.00—Sargent John- 
son, Berkeley, California. 


MRS. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR. PRIZE— 
$100.00—Palmer Hayden, New York City. 


JOHN HOPE PRIZE—$100 (for Sculpture)—William 
Ellisworth Artis, New York City. 


ARTHUR A. SCHOMBURG PRIZE—$100.00—J ames 
A. Porter, Washington, D. C. 
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tion which is now being held at the Art Center, 
through the cooperation of the National Alli- 
ance of Art and Industry has borne out this 
theory, for it has come about entirely through 
the requests of the artists themselves, and what 
has practically amounted to the demand of the 
public. The Foundation had felt that, due to 
the present business conditions, it would not be 
possible to sponsor an exhibition this year, but 
with these earnest urgings the opportunity 
was one which could not be set aside. 

In watching the work as it has come in from 
the artists over the six year period, the Foun- 
dation, skilled only in art by such things as 
are pleasing to the eye, has been able to note a 
very definite advance this year over the work 
of other years. It is not only apparent in the 
actual productions that have come to its at- 
tention, but also in the efforts that are being 
put forth by the artists toward a means of ex- 
pression that may be individual and bring out 
the richness of the environment, custom, and 
experience that lies in their background. It is 
true that those who are painting today have 
not experienced scenes of tribal or jungle life, 
have not known conditions of repression in 
slavery which brought forth so much in Negro 
music, and that they have had—where training 
has been possible—their study in art with the 
white artist ; yet it is believed that these strong 
influences of the past, together with the Afri- 
can note which is among the basic arts of the 
world, will emerge as the American Negro gains 
in his confidence and expression. This unique 
background infiltrated with the Negroes’ 
growth in the western world will gradually 
blend into something new, distinctive and fine 
which will take an important place in Ameri- 
can culture and the art history of the world. 


ALON BEMENT PORTRAIT PRIZE — $75.00 — 
Earle Wilton Richardson, New York City. 


GEORGE E. HAYNES PRIZE—$50.00 (Black and 
White)—James Lesnesne Wells, Washington, D. C. 


COMMISSION ON RACE RELATIONS PRIZE— 
$25.00 (Photography)—James Latimer Allen, New 
York City. 
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MARKET PLACE, NICE, FRANCE 
By Albert A. Smith 


A SERIOUS LADY—by William A. Cooper 


The Work of Negro Artists at the exhibition of the 
Harmon Foundation, Art Center, New York City. 
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A BALI VIRGIN PROFILE OF A NEGRO GIRL 


By A. J. Jones By Earle W. Richardson 


ST. LOUIS BLUES—by David Patterson Boyd 


The Work of Negro Artists at the exhibition of the 
Harmon Foundation, Art Center, New York City. 
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Guardian of the Law 


By Fisner 


RAMMIE’S third-story window command- 
ed the turbulent block. For her dark 
Harlem’s 133rd Street was a stage upon which 
she looked as from an upper box. It was time 
now for the hero to enter. An anticipative half- 
smile on her lively little old face, she waited, 
looking brightly toward the 7th Avenue wing. 
Across her mind comment 


“It’s my job to look out for ladies, baby. 
How bout a little supper with me tonight?” 


“Little is all I get any night, much as you 
eats.” 


“Stewed chicken and dumplin’s would touch 
my heart.” 
“Yo’ heart must be in yo’ 


pursued comment like suc- 
cessive windflaws sweeping 


mouth.” 
“Sho is. Scared I might 
get corn beef and cabbage.” 


the surface of a pool: 
“He'll be along presently. 
Watch these noisy young 
ones tone down. Yesterday 
he was jes’ like ’em. Yellin’. 
Fightin’. Roller-skatin’ over 
folks’ corns. Stealin’ apples 
off Tony, the peddler. Hook- 


Dr. Rudolph Fisher is the 
author of many short stories 
and two novels, “The Walls of 
Jericho” and the recently pub- 
lished “A Conjure Man Dies.” 
He is a practicing physician 
and lives in Jamaica, Long 
Island. 

—The Editor. 


“Reckon cabbage’d tar- 
nish them brass buttons or 
sump’m.” 

“The law demands chicken 
and dumplin’s.” 

“Go ’long, boy and thank 
God for whatever you get.” 

“The law—” 


in’ rides on trucks and taxis, 
scarin’ the very kinks out 
my head. Now look—grown. 


“T’]] fan the law with a 
hickory switch.” 


Look like his grandpa that 

day he won the log-rollin’ back home— Watch 
out, you little monkey you! *Nother inch and 
you’d ‘a’ been squashed like a persimmon. Dev- 
lish young ones—!” 

But there was something wrong about that. 

“Hmph! Listen at you, you crazy old loon, 
you. Was they ever a devlisher young one than 
you fifty years ago? Fight? Done forgot all 
*bout the time you bit Zeke Logan’s ear half 
off ‘cause he call’ you a little yaller weasel. 
Steal? How ’bout the way you and Peace used 
to steal Gram Frankie’s cider-wine and corn- 
cakes and puff up with the colic like balloons? 
Scare yo’ folks? "Member the day you swum 
Uncle Jake’s mare Steppit ’cross the widest 
part o’ Deep Bayou, with yo’ laigs drawn up 
and yo’ feet crossed befo’ you, same as if you 
was squattin’ in front o’ the fireplace? Jes’ 
*cause that blac kimp o’ Satan, Jesse, up and 
dared you. —Young ones—” 

But the hero had entered. 

“Hot you! Hyeh he come! —Swing along, 
you proud young scamp, you! — Who'd a 
thought I’d live to see the day—?” 

“Hey there, sweetheart!” A young bronze 
giant in a policeman’s uniform had halted di- 
rectly across the street and was waving cheeri- 
ly up at her. 

Grammie leaned forward, her quick smile an- 
swering his merry grin. “None o’ yo’ fresh- 
ness, rookie. I’s a lady, if it’s any news to 
you.” 


“All right, y’ gangster. 
And I’! run you in for killin’ an appetite, too.” 
Officer Sam shook a threatening finger, turned 
and strolled away. 

Fine boy. Much of a man. Much more than 
that no-’count Grip Beasely who lost the ap- 
pointment Sam won. ’Course every crow thinks 
her young ones the blackest, but Grip would 
have been just one more hoodlum in uniform. 
Couldn’t help it—too much Harlem im him. 
Too smart. Never depending on hard work 
for anything—always outsmarting somebody. 
Pulling wires, for instance, while Sam studied. 
It didn’t work, though. Sam passed both tests 
high up, while Grip fell behind in the written. 
Of course he got close to Sam on the appoint- 
ment-list, but Sam got the appointment, was 
now doing his six months’ probation; all vacan- 
cies were filled and Grip was shut out. 

Grip sort of held that against Sam. Though 
maybe Judy had a lot to do with it, too. Sweet 
child, Judy, with that red-brown skin and 
those big black eyes of hers. Little monkey 
turned Grip down flat and said she was Sam’s 
girl, exclusively. Should have said it before 
Sam got the appointment, instead of waiting 
till after. Judy, of course, felt it might make 
Sam work harder if she withheld her decision 
till afterwards, but Grip naturally thought 
she chose Sam just because he got to be a cop. 

“I don’ trust that Grip—he’s go’n’ try to 
make it hard for my chile, sho’s you born. Got 
some smart scheme up his sleeve right now, I 
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know. —Well—guess that chicken’s mos’ done 
—time to put in the dumplin’s.” 

Grammie rose, grunting a little with the 
stiffness of her lame knee, and approached a 
bureau on top of which lay a box of snuff. 
It was a small rectangular pasteboard box in 
one corner of which she had, after her custom, 
punched a hole with a safety-pin, and by the 
same device slightly enlarged the aperture to 
allow the dark brown powder to be shaken out 
in a thin stream as needed. But as she reached 
for it now, a sudden sharp pain shot through 
the lame knee, causing her to catch her weight 
on the bureau top; her fingers inadvertently 
compressed the snuff-box and a jet of brown 
powder shot across the white bureau-scarf. 

“Now jes’ look at that,” she grumbled. 
“They’s an excuse fo’ a pain in the knee, but 
wastin’ snuff and ruinin’ linen is tom-foolish- 
ness.” The pain passed. “Reckon it’s a sin 
to dip snuff anyhow.” She picked up the box. 
“But I likes it.” 

She returned to the window for a last look 
at her grandson. Instead of strolling down 
the street, he had stopped, facing the house 
on the first floor of which Grip Beasely lived. 
She saw him stand a moment as if puzzled, 
then suddenly break for the stoop and dash 
up the stairs and into the entrance. 

“What under the sun—?” 

Her bewilderment lasted but briefly. 

“Sump’n wrong. That Grip is up to sump’m, 
sho.” She looked about, peered out again to- 
ward Beasely’s door. “Lemme get out o’ hyeh.” 
She caught up an old cloak that quite envel- 
oped her slight form and with amazing agility, 
hurried out of the apartment and down the 
hall stairway. 

“These chillun’ll run me into my grave with 
their foolishness. I’m go’n’ shake that Grip’s 
back teeth loose yet—the imp o’ Satan!” 

Along and across the street she sped with 
no sign of a Jame knee, up the stoop and into 
the entrance of the house where Beasely dwelt. 
On the right of the passage, just within the 
entrance, was the door to Grip Beasely’s flat. 
Grammie seized the knob, shook it, and stood 
back impatiently resolute. No answer. She 
discovered and pushed a button in the door- 
frame. She waited. Still no answer. The upper 
panel of the doorway was of glass, not thick 
plate-glass, but a common frosted window-glass 
that rattled when the door moved. “Lord help 
me if I’m right and forgive me if I’m wrong,” 
she breathed, and raised her right foot to the 
lower edge of the flimsy panel, paused for bal- 
ance, then thrust vigorously forward, heel first. 

There was less crash and clatter than she 
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expected. Through the jagged aperture she 
negotiated the snap-lock and was quickly in- 
side. The room was unoccupied save by a few 
mistreated old mock-mahogany pieces of fur- 
niture on a gray, worn, dirty carpet, and a 
battered piano whose key-board grinned evilly 
at her from a distant dim corner. She halted, 
cocked her snowy head to one side, peered to- 
ward the rear of the apartment. The jangle 
of glass had drawn no investigation. Far down 
the obscurity of the narrow hallway, which 
ran lengthwise from parlor to kitchen, she 
heard voices and a laugh—an unpleasant, tri- 
umphant laugh. 

Slowly and cautiously, she started toward 
that sound, wary of possible ambush from the 
intermediate rooms opening on the hallway. 
Deliberately she tip-toed forward, steadying 
herself with one hand against the wall. 

“Mus’ got my chile where he can’t move—” 


The first hall-room door was open, the gray 
space beyond it lifeless. But now, sharpened 
by contrast, there came to her perceptions a 
decided, if intangible, animation somewhere be- 
yond, a definite impression of subdued excite- 
ment in one of the rooms further along, some- 
what like the far murmur of storm-wind in 
prairie grass. As she was about to pass the 
second chamber, the door of which was closed, 
she heard a chair scrape suddenly against a 
bare floor. An unexpected close crack of thun- 
der could not have stiffened her to quicker at- 
tention. 

Close to the door she crouched. The agita- 
tion, the voices further down the hall were now 
even more decided, and again Grammie heard 
that Iaugh. But for the moment she was ar- 
rested by the consciousness of something im- 
portant here in this room at whose closed door 
she listened. It was very dark. Carefully she 
reached down feeling for the knob. Her hand 
encountered a key. The door had been locked 
from the outside and the key left in. She turned 
the key slowly, then suddenly threw the door 
open. 

The airshaft-window was wide, and astride 
its sill, dimly outlined in a gray patch of light, 
was a girl. Her eyes, looking back over her 
shoulder, were wide with mingled terror and de- 
fiance. 
“Judy!” went Grammie’s sharp whisper. 
“What you doin’, chile?” 

“Grammie!” 

“Sh! What you doin’ in hyeh?” 

“How—how’d you get in? Where are they?” 

“Who?” 

“Grip—Grip and Cawley.” 

“Cawley?—Who he?” 
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Judy abandoned the window sill. “Grip’s 
friend.— I was leavin’ for your house. Grip 
came up to our flat and begged me to come 
see his sister—said she was sick in bed. I did, 
but his sister wasn’t here, and he and this 
Cawley shut the door and held me in the parlor 
till Sam came along. They were watchin’ for 
him. When I saw Sam I yelled for him. I didn’t 
know, but that was just what they wanted. 
They knew they couldn’t get him in here any 
other way. But before Sam realized who 
yelled, Cawley yanked me away and dragged 
me down the hall. He put me in here. Said—” 

“Sh !—Whisper, chile. Quick—” 

“Said if I kept quiet it would just be a 
joke, but if I didn’t it wouldn’t. He locked me 
in. Then I heard ’em all go past down the hall. 
Grip said, ‘No monkey-business, rookie—this 
thing’s loaded.’ So I was scared to yell again— 
Sam would’ve forgot Grip’s gun and got him- 
self shot.” 

Grammie stepped quickly to the window. 
Although this was the street floor, the air- 
well dropped a full story below to the level of 
the basement. “What was you aimin’ to do?” 

“Jump to the bottom, go through the cellar, 
and get help.” 

“Hmph. —Go on out the front door. Get a 
police—get all the polices you see—and come 
a-runnin’.” 

Before Judy got to the front door, Grammie 


had traversed the rest of the hall and was out- | 


side the room where things were happening. 
A third time she heard Grip Beasely’s laugh. 
Knowing now what it meant transformed her 
into the same furious child who, fifty years ago, 
had bitten Zeke Logan’s ear half off. She flung 
the door wide and stood framed on the thresh- 
old, a small, terrible angel of vengeance. 

Cawley, his back to the door, was now hold- 
ing the gun on Sam, who was seated, hands 
raised, on a chair. Grip was standing beyond 
Sam, holding a whiskey bottle, and as the door 
opened, he was growling, “Will you or won’t 
you?” 

“What kind o’ foolishness is this?” Grammie 
stepped forward. Cawley turned his head in 
surprise to look over his shoulder. Grammie’s 
hand shot forward toward that astonished 
countenance, and suddenly Cawley swore and 
dropped the gun, as both hands came up to 
cover his face. 

The alert defiance in Officer Sam’s eyes had 
been watching for just this instant’s opening. 
His training as an officer had been brief but 
sufficient to teach him not to charge a loaded 
muzzle. Now, however, one of his raised hands 
quickly smacked the bottle out of Grip’s fin- 
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gers so viciously that it spattered with a wet 
crash against the wall. The other became a fist 
which traveled a short distance to reach the 
point of Beasely’s jaw, and in as much as 
Officer Sam was at the same time lifting his 
one hundred and ninety pounds off the chair, 
there was considerable emphasis upon that 
point. 

Cawley, one hand clamped over his face, was 
groping his way out, Grammie nimbly side- 
stepping to let him pass. But Beasely was too 
husky a young animal to be floored by a single 
blow. His hundred and ninety pounds were 
more closely packed than Sam’s; he was shorter 
and broader with disproportionately long 
arms. And he had no physical fear. With 
Sam’s blow he staggered back, shook his head 
as if in vigorous denial that any such thing 
had happened, then lunged precipitately for- 
ward. The next moment saw him and Officer 
Sam embracing each other with enthusiasm. 

Grammie momentarily ignored them, stooped 
and picked up the pistol, considered it briefly, 
and deliberately tossed it into the hallway be- 
hind her. Then she stood and beheld the tussle, 
offering above the adversaries’ stridor, shuffle, 
thumps and thwacks such advice and comment 
as she found indicated: 

“Sam, you fool you, turn ’im loose so you 
can hit ’im. You huggin’ ’im like you love ’im. 
Let him do the huggin’—you hit. —That’s bet- 
ter, see? He can outhug you but you can out- 
hit him. —I declare that po’ chile look mo’ 
like a gorilla ’n he do like a man. Look out— 
he’ll bite you if he get a chance! —Now— 
that’s it—that’s it—now you got ’im. Tho’w 
im down and sit on ’im. Fine. —You got to 
bounce up and down on ’im ev’y now and then, 
y’ know, else he’ll get his wind back. —-’Twon’ 
be long ‘fo’— hyeh they is now!” 

Here they were indeed, a breathless Judy 
and two looming envoys of the law, one black, 
one yellow, both extremely interested. 

“The other one went in yonder,” said Gram- 
mie. 

The other one was sought, found, and un- 
gently returned to the scene of major activ- 
ity, where Officer Sam was explaining: 

“Judy yells and I rush in, excited and 
empty-handed. My bosom-friend, Grip here, 
has gun a-plenty, see? When I pop in, he’s be- 
hind me. I start down the hall and he sticks 
me up from behind. He unloads me. We march 
down the hall to this back room. Cawley 
comes up and takes his turn with the gun. I 
don’t get what it’s all about till Grip offers me 
a drink. The idea is to souse me, take my 
shield and gun, and turn me in. If I don’t 
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come around agreeable, I get beaned and the 
same thing happens anyhow.” 

“What’s it to him?” 

“He’s in line for my job. I’m still a rookie. 
If I’m jammed and they break me, he pulls a 
fast wire and gets in. —-So what happens? 
You’d be surprised. Just as I’m forgettin’ 
there’s a rod in the picture and figurin’ on a 
quick dumb move, along comes— 

“A cockaroach.” 

“Huh?” said everybody. 

“A cockaroach,” Grammie repeated posi- 
tively. “Kitchen’s right next door, y’ see. This 
cockaroach ’d got on Cawley’s collar—right 
hyeh.” She reached up and put her finger on 
the spot. “Y’ all know how cockaroaches is. 
They likes to crawl between things—crazy 
*bout cracks and such. So this one crawled 
right over Cawley’s collar and got down be- 
tween his collar and his neck. Natchelly it 
itches and natchelly Cawley scratches. And 
natchelly that takes Cawley’s mind off what 
he was doin’, y’ see. Sam’s lookin’ fo’ a chance 
like that. He grabs this Grip hyeh, pulls him 
’round between hisself and that Cawley. Caw- 
ley can’t shoot now ’thout hittin’ Grip, y’ see. 
So Sam jes’ taps this Grip on his chin to stun 
him a little, so he won’ suffer in case he gets 
hurt—Sam always was a tender-hearted chile 
—and then shoves him into this Cawley. Nat- 
chelly Cawley loses his balance, so Sam can 
take the gun ’way from him and th’ow it out 
in the hall. Too bad but he accidentally hit 
him in the nose doin’ it, so he made him go 
in the kitchen yonder and bathe his face in cold 
water. And when y’ all got hyeh, that Sam 
was a’kneelin’ over Grip tryin’ his best to bring 
him to.” 

“Well I be dog-goned!” said the yellow cop. 

“Mus’n cuss, chile,” Grammie reproached 
him. “Cussin’s a sin.” 

“*Scuse me, ma’am. —-But how’d you know 
all this?” 

“Sam jes’ now tol’ me. Y’see I was passin’ 
by the front do’ when Judy run out to get y’ 
all. She tol’ me not to come in. Natchelly that 
made me curious, so in I come. I knowed nuthin’ 
wasn’ go’n’ hurt me. —But by time I got in 
back hyeh, seem like ev’ything was over.” 

“Good boy, Sammy!” commended the black 
policeman. “That’s hoppin’ off a tough spot.” 

Officer Sam looked at Grammie; Grammie 
looked back at him and with her live eyes dared 
him to upset her account. And Officer Sam 
said, “Well, I don’ guess he’d ’a’ shot the thing 
off, sho’ *nough.” 

“Tf you jump at a guy with a gun, he’ll 
shoot. He can’t help it,” the black one said. 
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But now Grip’s breath had returned suffi- 
ciently for him to protest, “Hey, what kind of 
a lousy frame—?” 

“Keep yo’ teeth shut,” advised the yellow 
one, “fo’ I snatch yo’ tongue out.” 

“This is my house! —He come in here of 
his own free will, ’cause his gal—” 

That was the end of the Beasely defense. 
The immediately subsequent proceedings kept 
both Grip and Cawley busy avoiding dismem- 
berment. With no effort to contume Sam’s 
gentleness, the two officers urged the culprits 
forth. 

Grammie, Judy, and Sam brought up the 
rear. Grammie’s foot struck a hard object on 
the floor. Sam stooped in the darkness and 
picked up Grip’s gun. He said, 

“You ought to have this for a souvenir.” 

“Who me?” Grammie drew away. “Deed, 
chile, you couldn’t pay me to touch one o’ them 
things— I’m scared to death of ’em.” Then— 
“Judy! —bless my soul— I b’lieve my chicken 
done cooked dry! Come on, chile, less hurry—” 

But it hadn’t. In a small immaculate kitchen 
which might have been adequate for Grammie 
and Judy, but which Sam’s magnitude filled 
to overflowing, supper was under way. “They'll 
put them birds under the jail,” said Sam. 

“You Judy,” Grammie scolded, as she helped 
Sam to more chicken and dumpings, “You 
ought to be ‘shamed o’ yo’self.” 

Judy’s black eyes twinkled. “Why, Gram- 
mie?” 

“*Cause you told sump’m that wasn’t so.” 

“When?” 

“You promised that Cawley you’d keep quiet 
if they didn’t do nuthin’ to Sam. And ’stead o’ 
keepin’ quiet, you’d ’a’ jumped out that window 
and busted yo’ fool laigs, and walked on yo’ 
hands through the cellar, I reckon, till you 
got where you could holler fo’ help. Only I 
stopped you. —Now what kind o’ keepin’ a 
promise is that?” 

Judy and Sam exchanged grins. “Yes, 
ma’am,” Judy said. 

“And as fo’ you, Sam—look a’hyeh—did 
you tell ’em any different at the jail-house— 
*bout that cockaroach?” 

“No ma’am,” grinned Officer Sam. “Didn’ 
want ’em to think you and Judy would both 
—uh—uh—” 

“You young scamp, if you call me a tain’-so, 
I'll never make you another chicken-dumplin’ 
as long as you cullud.” She eyed him sternly. 
“You jes’ ain’ got no sense. Hyeh you is a 
rookie, on yo’ six months’ probation, when the 
boss-men can drop you fo’ anything you do, 
(Continued on Page 90) 
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Placido 


By W. Rivers 


GPANISH anthologies, published in Europe 

and America, which treat of Cuba’s con- 
tribution to Hispanic literature, invariably set 
forth the names and works of three writers of 
that island, viz: Jose Maria de Heredia, Gab- 
riel Conception de Valdes (Placido), and Gert- 
rudis Avellaneda. The first, writing in both 
Spanish and French, added 


portuned by Placido for reading matter, free- 
ly lent him volumes. To earn his daily bread, 
he welcomed an apprenticeship to a printer 
which gave him additional reading opportu- 
nities and also allowed him to see his first 
verses in print. Encouraged by a few who were 
able to appraise literary gems of value despite 

their sombre setting, Placido 


new laurels to the sonnet as 
a verse form; the second, of 
African descent, ranks with- 
out a peer for lyrical spon- 
taneity in Hispanic litera- 
ture; and the third, a wom- 
an, wrote fine poetry, stir- 
ring drama and “Sab,” an 


anti-slavery novel, serving Ph.D. 
as the Spanish Uncle Tom’s <1 
Cabin. Fate and mankind 1932. 


formed for the second of 


Placido’s place in the litera- 
ture of the new world is secure. 
The tragic story of Cuba’s 
greatest poet is sympathetically 
told by W. Napoleon Rivers, day, 
Cornell 


set out upon a career of let- 
ters which, although abrupt- 
ly terminated by a martyr’s 
fate, remains a popular mon- 
ument before the eyes of the 
Spanish speaking world and 
European critics. During his 
Placido’s epigrams, 
sonnets and elegies flooded 


eet the literary columns of the 

; daily papers in Havana. He 

—The Editor. wrote poetry to please and 


not for pay; and, his wan- 


these writers a life pattern 
which differed vastly from 
that of the first and third. 
Gabriel Conception de Valdes, popularly 
known as Placido, was born in Havana, Cuba, 
March 18, 1809. His mother, Senorita Con- 
ception Vasquez, a native of Bourgos, Spain, 
possessed unusual talent as a_ professional 
dancer and enjoyed frequent successes on the 
Spanish stage. His father, Diego Matosa, was 
a man of color whose ancestors had been 
brought to Cuba from Africa in the heydey of 
slave traffic. The father followed with indif- 
ferent success the trade of hair-dressing and 
wig-making until poverty, induced by shiftless- 
ness, zigzagged across the domestic threshold. 
The mother continued her dancing until con- 
fronted with the birth of her son. Keenly dis- 
appointed over the violently kinky hair of her 
offspring, she hastily abandoned both son and 
father, permitting poverty and adversity to 
rock the cradle of Placido. These unfortunate 
circumstances caused his early youth to be 
shrouded with the vagueness of rumors. His 
education was extremely neglected, and he at- 
tended school, desultorily, only until the age 
of fourteen. An unusual mental alertness and 
characteristics suggesting genius revealed 
themselves despite these obvious handicaps. 
During his adolescence, courting the risk of 
being misguided, he read endlessly from all au- 
thors and books which passed beneath his eyes. 
Some literary men (white) of Cuba, being im- 


derings through the island 
of Cuba set him forth as a throwback to the 
troubadours of medieval Spain, equalling them 
in facility of composition, and surpassing them 
in poetic verve and soul-heat sentiment. He 
showed an unusual literary gift in his skillful 
mastery of the entire gamut of verse forms: 
sonnet, ode, elegy, fable, rondel, epigram, ley- 
enda and letrilla. All Spanish schools of let- 
ters which preceded him historically served as 
models to rival and even to surpass. One Span- 
ish critic confesses that, as a spontaneous poet 
in the Castilian tongue, he surpasses Quintana 
of the Golden Age period, rivals Lope and 
Calderon, and that his sonnets may be com- 
pared with those of Argensola and Quevedo. 
The ardour and high color of Spanish Roman- 
ticists like Espronceda, Zorilla and Martinez 
de la Rosa provided a veritable feast for his 
literary passions. 

Choosing several titles and opening lines at 
random, and through translation even, one 
grasps at once the comprehensiveness of the 
poet’s powers: 

“The tempest whispers, night is sovereign,” 

“The world a flower garden is. . .” 

“Come, lyre mine, Oh come!” are elegies 
which show his intimacy with the elements of 
nature. 

A religiously fired imagination and the poet’s 
love for sonorous sounds reside in 
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“That harp, that resonant harp of Gold,” 
and 

“Shine again, o luminous star.” 

Unblushing patriotism stands out in the odes 

“Cuba, beloved mother,” and 

“Come, morsel of my soul.” 

Numerous sonnets possess poignancy and 
haunting beauty in both sentiment and tenor: 

“See, beloved, what languidness,” 

“Dark as the waters of a sunless sea,’ 

“Thy agony calm, heroic nation.” 

In the leyenda, a new Spanish form, he ex- 
emplifies a mastery which justifies fully his 
choice of models from the Romantic School: 

“Now ’tis late, late... ah!” 

“Satan tempted me one day,” 

“Two sentiments we cannot stifle:” and 

“How in the midst of awe-inspiring night.” 

Cuban nature profits most from Placido’s 
best known letrillas, as in 

“La flor de la cana.” 

“La flor de la pina,” and 

“La flor de la cafe.” 

Spontaneity remains the hallmark of his 
poetic compositions. His odes and sonnets, 
translated into three languages engaged the at- 
tention of Spanish, French, German and Eng- 
lish critics because of the energy of expression, 
the luxurious warmth of African temperament, 
and the rare gift of image making and audi- 
tory harmony possessed by Placido. No racial 
traits or prejudices of caste may be found in 
his works. He remained a poet intensely hu- 
man, although knowing by every day experi- 
ence the mental and physical castigations of 
wearing a light brown skin and of being 
crowned with frizzly hair. 

In the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the whites of Cuba had already begun to 
lay an oppressive hand upon folk of color. 
Placido had professed his patriotism for Cuba 
in numerous lines; yet, the sentiment of liberty 
was not alien to him. Fear that the blacks 
were becoming restive under the tyrannical 
yoke, caused the whites to harbor the dread 
of suspicion for every prominent non-white. 
Placido’s increasing popularity throughout 
the island readily gave birth to their mistrust 
of him. Vaguely suspected of being in sym- 
pathy with black conspirators who dreamed 
of making Cuba a sister republic to black Haiti, 
the hysterical whites had him placed behind 
prison bars for two months. Upon his release, 
he composed and published two poems, El Jur- 
amiento and Despedida, condemning oppression 
in general and declaring himself willing to pay 
whatever price the tyrant and executioner 
would set in order to enjoy personal liberty. 
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Believing that the blacks would be fired by the 
righteousness of revolt, the whites, whipped 
into a frenzy of suspicion and fear, placed 
Placido and seven others in jail: Jose Dodge, 
prominent dentist, Jorge Lopez, Santiago Pi- 
mienta Quinones, Antonio Abad, Jose de la O. 
Garcia, Bruno Izquierdo and Miguel Naranjo 
with Placido were committed to solitary con- 
finement by the Duke de Tetuan, infamous Capi- 
tain General of the island. Their period of 
confinement lasted four months at the end of 
which, without any tangible proof of a planned 
revolt, the entire group was condemned to be 
executed. Protestations and proofs of inno- 
cence were without avail. The execution was 
set for June 27, 1844. An eye witness described 
the execution: 

This group, intended for slaughter, left the 
prison, Santa Isabel, in Mantanzas, their place 
of confinement, that June morning accompa- 
nied by a number of armed soldiers. Some 
twenty thousand souls, from all parts of the 
island, were attracted to the public execution 
ground by the fame of the poet who was going 
to die. Having been bound and blindfolded, 
each was placed upon his individual execution 
stool, and the rifles of forty-four soldiers were 
aimed at the heads and shoulders of these sup- 
posed offenders. 

As the bandage was placed over his eyes, 
Placido spoke fearlessly these words: “I com- 
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mend unto God’s justice my prosecutors and 
executioners,” mentioning the names of Don 
Francisco Hernandez Morejon and Don Ramon 
Gonzalez. 

When the fatal discharge thundered from 
the large calibre rifles, all save one fell envel- 
oped in the gory tremors of a premature death. 

The one who remained and seemed to be 
favored by the protection of a mysterious hand 

. was Placido, the poet. In the midst of the 
cloud of smoke of a battle without enemies, 
he stood forth valient, grandiose, appearing to 
tower gigantically above the crowd which had 
come to see him die. 

Indicating an exposed part of his forehead, 
he shouted: “Farewell, people, . . . do not pity 
my fate . . . shoot right here!” 

At a sign from their leader, four other sol- 
diers stepped forward to the firing line . . 
took aim and discharged their rifles; the vic- 
tim collapsed, fell forward and a mass of hair 
and head was seen to fly upward, simultaneous- 
ly, by the frightened onlookers. With such 
a noble gesture, Placido, Cuba’s black Pindar, 
accepted a martyr’s doom. Patient and ob- 
jective research has clearly exonerated him of 
participation in any civil or military conspir- 
acy against the established order. Menendez y 
Pelayo, leading in Spanish literary criticism, 
respects him as the most inspired son of Cuba, 
the most popular poet in South America, and 
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TWO WEEKS 


adds that he was extraordinary in everything: 
in his origin, genius, and death. 

While awaiting the day of his execution in 
prison, Placido, like Andre Chenier of the 
French Revolution, courted his muse to the 
very end, and left thereby a poem which sus- 
tains his memory. Chenier left “La Jeune Cap- 
tive”; Placido bequeathed “Plegaria a Dios” 
(Prayer to God), an ode of forty-four lines 
which is overwhelming in fervent sincerity, and 
which has captured a double motif from Chris- 
tian faith and Stoic resignation. (On good 
authority, ’tis said that almost every Spanish 
speaking person knows the strongest lines of 
this death prayer, and repeats them when faced 
with adversity). It is a prayer which mothers 
teach their sons. 


Placido composed this beautiful prayer a few 
days before his death. On the way to the place 
of execution, he read, in a strong and steady 
voice, the last strophe; and, seeing a friend 
in the crowd through which he was passing, he 
slipped him the scrap of cloth on which this 
ode was written: 


If it pleases thy Will, Almighty, 

That I perish with seeming guilt, 

And that men this lifeless body 
Outrage, with fiendish complacency . . . 
Speak, Father, sever life’s thread! . . . 
Creator, thy Will through me be done! 


By Nicoras 
(Havana poet. From the Spanish by Langston Hughes) 


HE was a little girl who smelled 
Of nice cologne and castille soap. 
I loved her with a simple passion 


That some love poems and a look had given hope. 


I remember when I told her that I loved her 


A blush made red each palid little cheek. 
She put her stubby hands upon a chair back, 


Looked at her shoes, and did not speak. 


That useless little girl could tell me 
Nothing new, so I began to see 
Her love as quite too young for lovers’ ways. 


Facts are, scarcely did we smile or pine— 
We spoke five times and looked nine— 
And it lasted only fourteen days. 
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I AM now at the end of a tour of eight South- 

ern States, 4,500 miles, and thirty-two 
cities. Since my last account I have visited 
Tampa, St. Petersburg, Tallahassee, and Pen- 
sacola, Florida; New Orleans and Lafayette, 
Louisiana; Houston, Prairie View, San An- 
tonio, Austin, Waco, Dallas, Fort Worth, and 
Marshali, Texas: and Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Travelling by automobile I have had oppor- 
tunity to see how dissimilar important South- 
ern cities are in climate, manufacturing, civic 
interests, customs and race attitudes. 

I was as cold in parts of Florida and Texas 
as I frequently am in New York, though for 
most of the journey an overcoat was a burden. 
I have seen celery, fruit, and sugar cane grow 
in Florida, traversed the turpentine and lum- 
ber areas of Mississippi and Louisiana, and 
passed for miles through vast agricultural and 
pastural areas of Texas. I have seen towns, re- 
cently constructed and now active, in the East 
Texas oil fields where gas sells for nine cents 4 
gallon and oil for ten and fifteen cents a quart. 

One finds thriving communities throughout 
the area I travelled. Now and then a dormant 
town is seen, but both large and small cities in 
the South present evidence that neither Negroes 
nor whites are asleep. Beaumont, Texas, and 
West Palm Beach, Florida, are cases in point. 

One finds in both Florida and Texas spots in 
which Negroes receive fairly liberal treatment. 
In Sanford, Orlando, and Tampa this was true 
of Florida, while in San Antonio, and to some 
extent in Dallas and Marshall there was not 
the pressure of prejudice that was found in 
other parts of the State. Yet in these cities cer- 
tain evidence of friendliness found in the con- 
ventional Southern city are lacking. San An- 
tonio, for instance, pointed to by Negroes 
throughout Texas as “different” from the rest 
of the State in the fair social and economic op- 
portunities accorded Negroes, was the most 
important city, if not the only one on the 
whole trip, where Negroes had so little knowl- 
edge of the relief situation. None were em- 
ployed as case workers, interviewers or clerks, 
and there was no Negro on any of the commit- 
tees or in a position to get simple information 


Briefs from the South 


By T. Arnoip Hitt 


as to how Negroes are faring at the hands of 
relief agencies. Negroes in Tampa, ranking 
with San Antonio in pleasant race relation- 
ships, were taking active part in ministering 
to the needs of unemployed members of their 
race, both as paid social workers and as con- 
sultants in administrative circles. In San An- 
tonio politics has softened prejudice ; in Tampa 
the early traditions built around the Spanish 
settlers whose offspring are today prominent 
politically and socially about the city, cushion 
the impact of prejudice which otherwise Neg- 
roes would feel in full quantity. 

In West Palm Beach, Florida, Negroes are 
forced to confine their stores and their build- 
ing mechanics to Negro areas just as whites 
are forced to stay in their own territory. Tacit 
agreements to this effect remove the chance of 
antagonisms because each group, thus far, has 
stayed in its own zone. This arrangement has 
had the effect, however, of creating a fairly 
good sized business area in which only one 
white merchant operates and he is there because 
he secured his license through the connivance 
of the original owner, a Negro. Thus, we find 
grocery stores, professional men and other in- 
terests touching the welfare of the race, solidi- 
fied as well as localized. Negroes buy from 
their own in their own districts. They use their 
own building mechanics, drug stores and tailor- 
ing establishments. One is forced to the con- 
sideration of whether or not the well-equipped 
business places run by Negroes would have 
thrived had not un-American practices forced 
them to “stay in their own back yards.” 

Throughout the area one sees many evi- 
dences of the result of the depression. Jesse O. 
Thomas, my travelling companion and the 
owner of the Ford car in which we travelled, 
marvelled that repairs on the car once cost 
him ten cents and another time twenty-five 
cents. So few cars were seen that frequently 
we travelled ten miles without seeing another 
car on the road. Passing through Florida we 
saw more hikers than we did cars, and numer- 
ous filling stations had been closed. 

The turpentine and lumber areas of Louisi- 
ana and Mississippi showed signs of inactivity. 
Spur railroad tracks leading from main lines 
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into industrial centers, evidenced no signs of 
recent use and industrial villages had few in- 
habitants. On the railroads few men were 
working and when we saw some, a gang con- 
sisted of no more than four men, apparently 
making only repairs necessary to prevent ac- 
cidents. All along the roadside could be seen 
cars which were wrecked and left, because, as 
someone explained, the owners had no money 
for repairs and so the cars were left to waste 
away. Throughout Texas and Arkansas it is 
safe to say I did not see a half dozen cars of 
the larger or more expensive type. Those in use 
were mostly Fords, Chevrolets and occasionally 
a Buick or Studebaker, but very rarely a Lin- 
coln, a Packard or a Cadillac. 

I regret my trip was so hurriedly made and 
that opportunity to secure more social data 
was not possible, but I value the fine friendships 
made, the splendid opportunity to explain the 
work of the League in many centers, and the 
chance to talk and counsel with seniors in high 
schools and colleges. I am reserving for a later 
issue much of interest and _ considerable 
social and statistical material which cannot be 
presented in this brief account. There is, for 
instance, the intriguing city of Houston with 
culture, intelligent and charming people, with 
its full share of muddy streets and factional 
differences, as well as its splendid opportunity 
for a business metropolis. If I were dicussing 
the relief situation I would mention Dallas, 
New Orleans, and Houston— all with different 
practices, with Dallas the most favorable to 
Negroes. There are schools—good ones and 
bad ones—poor ones and those well financed— 
high schools and colleges with alert student 
bodies and purposeful teaching personnel, as 
well as those in which pupils and teachers move 
slowly and aimlessly, mentally and physically. 
In no place was prejudice encountered to the 
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point where it became overbearing. Travelling 
by car, living mostly in private houses, not 
having to use street cars, with no time for thea- 
tres, there was no occasion for personal dis- 
crimination. On the road old customs have 
passed away, so that no filling station atten- 
dant displayed the slightest amount of discour- 
tesy. Even when no gas or oil was purchased, 
buckets of water were brought to the car to fill 
the radiator, and the use of comfort stations 
was never denied. The automobile, at a time 
like this when unemployment is rampant and 
business bad, has done much toward civilizing 
the South. 


GUARDIAN OF THE LAW 
(Continued from page 85) 


drop you without givin’ no explanation. And 
you gettin’ ready to up and tell ’em that yo’ 
grandmammy — yo’ grandmammy! — had to 
come along and help you out. Humph!” 


“*T would ’a’ been true, wouldn’t it?” 


“They’s a time and place fo’ ev’ything. That 
wasn’t no time for the truth.” 


“But Grammie—” began Judy. 


“Hush up!” said Grammie. “When y’all get 
old as I is, y’all can lie too.” She considered 
this a moment, then added, “But not befo’.” 


“What I want to know,” said Sam, “is what 
did you hit Cawley with?” 


Grammie could masquerade severity no long- 
er. Her bright eyes became those of a mis- 
chievous child, she chuckled quite impishly. Into 
her bosom she reached, withdrew a small past- 
board box, and, exhibiting the hole in its cor- 
ner, said with relish: 


“T squirted his eyes full o’ snuff.” 
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({*EOFFREY BARNES, in Dark Lustre* 

writes another of the seemingly end- 
less disquisitions on the tragedy of the poor, 
poor mulatto. 

Aline, of the darkly lustrous body— 
darkly used in that comparative sense, 
since she is nearly always mistaken for white— 
is the child of a Southern aristocrat and a 
Negro servant (described as a pretty young 
girl on one page, and a sooty crone on the 
next). She has left the stupidity of Lexington, 
Kentucky, for Harlem, where, after restlessly 
trying job after job, and man after man, she 
becomes a model for Peter Brant, a sculptress. 
Aline sees in Peter the type of woman she longs 
to be and fancies herself Peter’s alter ego. 
Therefore, when Peter’s beloved Alan turns up, 
Aline realizes that he is the golden god she has 
been tormenting herself to find. Peter and Alan 
are timorous about marriage: Peter runs off 
to Bermuda to clarify her mind, and Alan rides 
up to Harlem to pacify his. At a cabaret he 
meets Aline; the liaison is not long in beginning. 
The return of Peter complicates the situation. 
The lovers are aghast, but there is no confes- 
sion until in a very theatrical scene Alan is 
forced by Peter to hold the nude model in his 
arms for a pose. Then Peter learns everything. 
But forgiveness for Alan follows. He and Peter 
decide to marry—so timed by the author that 
the wedding takes place the day Aline is con- 
fined to bear Alan’s child. The melodrama is 
solved by Peter’s last minute escape from the 
honeymoon suite on a liner, and by Aline’s dy- 
ing in the hospital, having given birth to an- 
other girl to continue the “cycle of Pain.” The 
philosophical doctor, however, insists that “in 
time (probably through such liaisons) the stain 
will be absorbed.” And there you are. 

The wise-cracking Hemingway dialogue, and 
the hardboiled situations cannot disguise the 
melodrama and sentimentality of the book. 
Alan loses and regains his wealth opportunely, 
and Peter appears and disappears according 
to the needs of the story. Aline’s pregnancy is 


“Dark Lustre. By Geoffrey Barnes. Alfred H. King, 
Ine. $2.00. 


Alas the Poor Mulatto 


By Srexune A. Brown 


timed to concur with the desertion in the best 
tradition of tearful nineteenth century fiction. 
Alan and Peter are fairly plausible representa- 
tives of the self-worshipful wastrels of near- 
artistic Bohemians. There are proofs that the 
author knows something of Negro life: the 
porter ‘spots’ Aline as a Negro, the typical 
Harlemites are truculent toward the “Ofays,” 
Negro artists are introduced by name in the 
story, and probably from some acquaintance. 
The attack upon Southern hypocrisy seems 
somewhat first-hand, although it was news to 
the chronicler that Negro and white children 
study in the same class-rooms in Kentucky. 
Where the book absolutely falls down, of 
course is in its wild generalizing about the mu- 
latto. The author says: “Her body was hybrid, 
nearly white, and beautiful. Her mind was hy- 
brid, and too good for it . . . handed down by 
the Bassetts (her father’s tribe). The more 
drinks Aline takes in the cabaret, the deeper 
she sinks into self-pity. Neither black nor white, 
she insists that she is nothing. She yearns to 
be either like one of the black harlots she sees, 
or like the white goddess Peter Brant. 
The old familiar mathematical formula is here 
—half-white, reason ; half black, emotion. When 
Aline is driven by lust, it is the black upper- 
most; when sacrificial, and thoughtful, the 
white is triumphing. So runs the refrain. The 
chronicler submits that it is all nonsense. 
There may be Alines, worshipful of narcis- 
sistic whites, torn by a disgust at their Negro 
blood. Perhaps a number do yearn for the 
heaven of white leisure class dilettantism. But 
to generalize from a weak sentimentalist, from 
an obvious “sport” such as Aline, about the mil- 
lions of mulattoes (and our author has done 
this) is as sensible as to generalize from Peter 
Brant and say that all white women run away 
from marriages, and that therefore the white 
race is doomed to extinction. Dark Lustre 
merely repeats the hackneyed ‘tragic mulatto,’ 
stereotype, without any added insight. But it 
may serve its purpose; it does cater to the con- 
ceit of a dominant group, which for all of its 
self-assurance seems to have great need of 
flattery. 
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At the mid-winter concert of Paul Whiteman’s Or- 
chestra at Carnegie Hall, New York City, a composi- 
tion “Land of Superstition” from William Grant Still’s 
“Africa” was played for the first time. William Grant 
Still, a well known Negro composer, is a former winner 
of the Wanamaker Prize for composition. 


* 

Books 

Dr. Charles S. Johnson of Fisk University is assem- 
bling material for a Source Book on the Negro to be 
used in the teaching of college courses on The American 
Negro. Sixty-two colleges and universities in the South 
are at present giving such courses and the purpose of 
the Source Book is to standardize the study of the 
Negro in these colleges. 


| 


\ 
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Benjamin E. Mays and Joseph W. Nicholson, authors 
of the book The Negro Church, claim that nine- 
tenths of the Negro churches are self-supporting. They 
assert that the highly emotional so-called “Shouting 
Negro Religion” is on the wane. Both authors are 
Negro ministers, who have received sociological training, 
Benjamin Mays having received his A. M. degree at the 
University of Chicago and Joseph Nicholson having been 
awarded his Ph.D. degree at Northwestern. 


* . * 
Business Enterprise 
C. C. Spaulding, one of America’s most successful 
Negro business men, President of the North Carolina 
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Mutual Life Insurance Company, has been elected a 
member of the Durham Chamber of Commerce and the 
Durham Relief Commission. He is the first Negro ever 
elected for membership in this body. 


The Negro Banker’s Committee met on February 12th 
in the Abraham Lincoln Room of the White House in 
Washington, D. C., through the courtesy of President 
Hoover. 

* 


Radio 

Frank Wilson and Ernest Whitman are starring in 
the Radio Drama “The Townsend Murder Mystery,” by 
Octavus Roy Cohen, over N.B.C. in a coast to coast 
hook-up which is being sponsored by the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company. Frank Wilson 
created the title role in “Porgy” and Ernest Whitman 
gave a fine performance in the production of “The Last 
Mile.” 


Sports 

Edward Metcalfe, Marquette University, was the win- 
ner of the 60 metre dash in the A. A. U. annual track 
and field championship meet recently held at Madison 
Square Garden. Metcalfe tied the world’s record in a 
brilliant battle with Toppino, of Loyola University, 
New Orleans and Wycoff, Universtiy of Southern Cali- 


T. Arnold Hill 
and Jesse O. Tho- 
mas of the Nation- 
al Urban League 
with Staff of the 
TampaUrban 
League, Cyrus T. 
Greene, Executive 
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Urban League 


Among a notable list of sponsors of the recital by 
Roland Hayes for the benefit of the New York Urban 
League at Town Hall are Governor and Mrs. Herbert 
H. Lehman. Governor Lehman has long been vitally 
interested in the welfare and development of the Negro 
in America. 


T. Arnold Hill, Director of the Department of In- 
dustrial Relations and Jesse O. Thomas, Southern Field 
Secretary of the National Urban League are making 
an intensive study of Negro welfare in the South during 
the present economic distress. They recently completed 
their survey of conditions in Florida where the public 
daily press has lauded the work of the Tampa Urban 
League, of which Cyrus T. Green is the Executive 
Secretary. 


Urban League branches throughout the nation have 
set about retraining Negro workers in order that they 
might be better fitted to meet the demands of the new 
order in industry and to retain the jobs which they 
now hold. Schools of Building Management have been 
organized in many cities including New York, Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis, Kansas City. The Kansas City Train- 
ing Class had an enrollment of one hundred and sixty- 
three men and the subjects in the curriculum 
covered a wide range such as Fuel and Firing, Radia- 
tion and Ventilation, The Use and Care of Electrical 
Appliances, Smoke Ordinances and Personnel. 


H. A. Lett, Pittsburgh Urban League, recently spoke 
over America’s pioneer Radio Station KDKA in the 
initial talk of a series sponsored by the Welfare Fund 
of that city. Mr. Lett’s play Scrap which was presented 
at the Urban League Conference in Pittsburgh in 1932, 
has been presented in Kansas City and Omaha. 


Colored Girls on 
of 
Banker’s Express. 


Dining Car 
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Industry 


Colored girls are being used as waitresses in the din- 
ing cars of the Banker’s Express of the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford R. R. from Springfi,eld, 
Mass., to New York City. 


ONE OF THE GROUPS MIDDLETOWN 
LEFT OUT 


(Continued from page 77) 


server there is quite a bit. It is change of a 
subtle nature and is more the result of the 
widespread change in material comfort than of 
any consciously directed efforts of the people 
themselves. Yet this fact in itself is the “hand- 
writing on the wall.” Colored L along with 
countless other colored communities, is gradu- 
ally being acculturated to the white man’s stan- 
dard of living. The colored man is gaining a 
wider perspective as the result of the change 
in material culture. He is beginning to think 
for himself, which will eventually lead to ac- 
tion for himself. 

The change in the younger generation is 
worthy of note. Independent, fearless, frank- 
spoken they go their way, seeking adventure 
and fighting their own battles. Their homes 
are better, their opportunities for education 
are greater, and their culture is changing. 
However, it is to be hoped with all this change 
they will be wise enough to select the good and 
discard the harmful, that they will learn to 
not utterly despise the religion of their fathers, 
and that they will continue to love and revere 
the sanctity of the home, and strive for more 
unity, pride and cooperation upon the part of 
the race itself. 
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in order to assure the prompt CIRCULATION MANAGBR 


two weeks in advance. _ Broadway, New York | City 


hee REDUCED at $8.00 and $8.50 — see, suveri- JOHN W. WALKER | | 


per room. Fireproef steps, steam 168 W. 135th St., New York City 
West 135th Street heat, good janitor service. or ‘Hinghast 


Real Estate and I 143 WEST 138th ST. | 


_EDgecombe 4-4527 


| HUNT PRINTING CO. to Particular People| 


THE MOST RELIABLE AND COMPLETE 8th AVENUE be Telephone Orders Immediately | 
DRUG STORE IN BABLEN Corner 149th Street Delivered ANYWHERE, Anytime 
DUNBAR PHARMACY _# New York City Phone AUdubon 3—0°32-9133 


50 Plumbing and Heating New York City 
ae. ne East 131st Street Office Phone: Til. 5—267) 


EDITION | PUBLICATIONS, CATALOGUES 
BINDERS rio 

Cloth and Leather Bindings ALL KINDS OF GUMMING 
ART BINDERY & SAMPLE CARD CO., Inc., 52 E. 19th St., N. ¥.C.  acgonquin 4 oom 


[jill te Pays To Advertise In wi JAMES L. ALLEN 
| OPPORTUNITY ) Portraits by Photography 
for rate card. | 2138 Seventh Avenue | 
usiness Department NEW YORK CITY 
uss "New York, ¥. au Sittings by Appointment. UNiv. +1306 


MME. C. J. WALKER—founder of the Mme. C. J. Walker System of 
Beauty Culture—pointed the way for women everywhere to earn from 
$50.00 to $75.00 a week in the greatest of all professions for women— 
the art of beauty culture. This is the one profession that has held 
its own in spite of the depression. 
LEARN BEAUTY CULTURE 

Do not be satisfied with any but the best. You can get the best if you 
take the original, pioneer 

MME. C. J. WALKER SYSTEM 
now offered you at a greatly reduced price. Enroll at once. Make a 
small payment down and pay the balance as you learn. Get in touch 
with the manager at the school nearest you. Write the Indianapolis 
School for a catolog. 


THE MME. C. J. WALKER SCHOOL OF BEAUTY 
CULTURE AND BEAUTY SHOPPE 


2580 7th AVENUE—Dunbar Apts.—New York City 
110 E. 47th St., Chicago, Ill. Walker Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
1722 South Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 1306 You St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
1834 Paseo Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 2509 Si. Antoine St., Detroit, Mich. 
2304 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


The 1932 Bound Volumes of 
OPPORTUNITY 


Journal of Negro Life 
are now ready. 
PRICE $2.75 
The supply is limited. 
Order your copy today! 
Address BOOK DEPARTMENT 

OPPORTUNITY 
| 1133 Broadway New York City 


Phone Tillinghast 


ESTATE OF J. WESLEY LANE, Inc. 


MARY LANE, President Established 1910 

Funeral Director and Embalmer, Prompt and 

Sympathetic Service, Night and Day, Lady Attendant, 
Modern Rates, Funeral Parlor and Chapel Free. 


Howard D. McGill, ons 


YOUNG’S BOOK EXCHANGE 
255 W. 144th St., New York City. Phone Brad. 2-6829 
The MECCA of NEGRO HISTORY & LITERATURE 
Rare and valuable books bought and sold. Books 
about Negroes and by Negro authors is our specialty. 
Call or write today about any book you want. 
Mail orders solicited. GEORGE YOUNG, Prop. 
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